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Fine colored granites from producing quarries of worldwide reputa 
tion now offer the designer a wider range of colored stocks than 
have been commercially within reach in the past. The distinguished 
roster of domestic Fletcher granites, widely used and admired, have 
been supplemented with imported granites of rare beauty from 
Canada, South America, Europe and Africa." Surprising economy is 
possible by specifying Fletcher Granite Veneer. Domestic sheets may 
be ordered in sizes up to 12 feet by 8 feet and in imported stocks in 
sheets up to 6 feet by 3 feet. Optimum economic thickness for either 
veneer is 1/4 inches. Fletcher consultants will be pleased to collabo- 
rate in the solution of any problems incident to the use of granite. 
*Our Bulletin No.8, COLOR IN GRANITE, illustrating 17 imported and domestic 
granites in full natural color, available on request. 
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Modern Finance .. . 


Here in the Sixth & 
Denny Branch of Seattle's 
First National Bank, 
Robbins LIFETIME 
Vinyl Tile blends beauti- 
fully with the dignified 
yet modern decor. Note 
the use of Robbin: 
LIFETIME Vinyl Cove 
in contrasting color їс 
add the finishing touct 
of beauty and utility к 
a floor that needs ni 
waxing... ever! 


Distinctive, ultra-modern 
beauty is reflected in 
every detail of the 
Yakima, Washington 
branch of Seattle’s First 
National Bank... from 
recessed ceiling fixtures 
to the gleaming bril- 
liance of Robbins LIFE- 
TIME Vinyl Tile floor- 
ing and contrasting 


Cove. 


Architect: John W. Maloney, AlA, Seattle, Wash. 
Contractors: General Construction Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flooring Supplied by: Kelly, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Installed by: 
6th & Быу Branch—Allied Floor Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Yakima, Washington—Harold A. Schultz, Yakima, Wash. 


and Modern Flooring! 


Seattle First National Bank Chooses 
ROBBINS Lifetime" Vinyl Flooring Products 


In its main office, and in many of its 52 branches throughout 
the State of Washington, the Seattle First National Bank has 
selected Robbins LIFETIME Vinyl Tile, Cove, and Safety 
Tread Runners. The reasons are simple. Bank floors should 
be beautiful — and Robbins Lifetime Vinyl Tile, in brilliant 
marbleized patterns, is unmatched for flooring beauty! They 
should be easy to maintain . . . and Lifetime Vinyl needs only 
occasional mopping and buffing; needs no waxing ... ever! 
They should be comfortable, quiet, long-wearing . . . qualities 
inherent with Lifetime Vinyl Tile, a resilient, sound-absorbent 
flooring that assures lifelong service and satisfaction! 


Robbins Cove Products Safety Tread Runners 
No other flooring manufacturer Non-skid, wet or dry. 
offers so complete a selection Ribbed safety surface pro- 
of Cove. Robbins manufactures vides new walking comfort, 
Cove in a wide range of sizes, greater safety. Flexible, 
colors, and types . . . to solve durable; won't crack or curl. 
any and every Cove problem. Р Ideal for industrial plants, 
If it can be solved at all, showrooms, athletic clubs, 
Robbins can solve it! country clubs, еіс. 


Write, Wire or Phone for Details on all 
Robbins Flooring Products 


Cx ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
TUSCUMBIA (Muscle Shoals) ALABAMA 


In Canada: VINYL PRODUCTS and SURFACES, Inc., Montreal and Toronto 
See our catalog Іп Sweet's! 
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EXCLUSIVE AUTO-LOK MECHANISM NEVER 
NEEDS ADJUSTMENT; THERE IS NO WEAR 
ON MOVING PARTS. STRAIN OF CLOSURE 


IS NEVER PLACED ON PIVOT POINTS. 7 
Й 
The Auto-Lok Window is the First and Only Window 7 
That Successfully Answers All Ten of These Important 7 
Seals shut Window Requirements: А 
like the door " Рр А 
of your 1. Amount and Quality of Ventilation? Z 
refrigerator! 2. Possibility of Control of Ventilation? 4 
3. Is the Window Easily Operated? 
= 4. Weather Protection When the Window is Open? 
5. Weather-tightness When the Window is Closed? 7 
banani 6. What Obstructions to View (Rails and Muntins)? Г 
7. First Cost? 2 
TIGHTEST 8. Maintenance Costs? Й, 
CLOSING 9. Can All Window Glass be Cleaned from Inside? Y 
WINDOWS 10. How Does the Window Fit in With Plans for Й 
EVER MADE! Screens, Storm Sash, Blinds, etc.? 7 
This “Question” has been taken from one of the most ^ 


comprehensive books ever written on windows. 
Architect-authors, Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro, 


арна ааьар ИС Й 
r 
ШТ Й, 


LUDMAN 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
Dept. JA-10, Box 4541 


Miami, Florida 


І wonder 
what kind of flooring 
1 should call for 


Check with 
the Kentile Flooring 

Contractor. He'll give 
you the straight dope 
on all types of 
flooring 


The practical and time-saving solution to any flooring 
problem is a call to the local Kentile Flooring Contractor 


je OBVIOUS advantages 
of a certain kind of floor- 
ing in a certain installation 
are often outweighed by dis- 
advantages that can be fore- 
seen only by the expert. То 
keeppostedonthegreatnum- 
ber of products and mate- 
rials available today would 
be so time-consuming that 
busy specifiers everywhere 
are learning to count on 
specialists for accurate and 
up-to-date information. 
Such a man is the Kentile 
Flooring Contractor. Call on 
him as often as you wish... 
you'll find hisextensive back- 
ground makes him a valu- 
able addition to your"'staff." 


KENTILE * SPECIAL (Greaseproof) KENTILE * KENCORK * KENRUBBER 


$, KENTILE inc. 


BROOKLYN 15 NEW YO 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE 


» Thanks to modern, mass-production 


© 


techniques in quarry and mill, Indiana 
Limestone is still one of the most moder- 
ately-priced of all building materials. De- 
spite increased freight rates, wages, and 
taxes, it now offers even greater value to 
those who want the best today and through 
the years. Whatever the building—from 
small home to towering edifice—Indiana 
Limestone offers matchless beauty, endur- 
ing dignity, and remarkable versatility . . . 
Still the first, and still the favorite, it’s . . . 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE “ Р. 0. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 


technical counsel without expense or obligation 


STANDARDIZED SERVICE 
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NO That You Have Your 
V-LOK CATALOG — 


Did you think anyone would ever reduce Steel Framing 
down to an instantaneous boltless connection? 


Did you think the time would ever come when large 
commercial and industrial projects would be erected 
in days instead of weeks? 


Did you think a Steel Frame would ever be designed 
that would expand in any direction regardless of roof 
pitch, roof height or topographical conditions? 


Did you think a Steel Frame for a large Shopping 
Center, Industrial Plant, School or Store could be 
developed that would fit the modern home like a glove? 


Did you think that any one-story building you can 
design for any purpose could be erected with FIVE 
STRUCTURAL UNITS? 


Did you think that construction costs could ever be 
tossed for such a loop in the years ahead? That — my 
friend —is what V-LOK does for you! 


MACOMBER Tucorporated, CANTON, OHIO 


A NAME RESPECTED IN ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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TANDARDIZED LOAD BEARING UNITS SPEED BUILDING 


Nation-wide survey answers а question important to YOU 


Question: Which vinyl-asbestos flooring 
Wins the greatest User Preference? 


Can be installed on, above or 
below grade. Aristoflex is vinyl- 
asbestos from top to bottom with no 
felt backing. So, you can specify 
Aristoflex for practically every type 
of installation. 


Rich, new CORONATION 
COLORS. The bright, sharp colors 
of Aristoflex are outstanding. Colors 
and marbleization go clear through 
each tile. Aristoflex maintains its 
sparkling beauty for years and years. 


Unchanging Quality — Aristoflex 
is manufactured under a rigorous 
method of control that assures a uni- 
form high standard of quality. 
Aristoflex will always meet your 
most exacting requirements. 


Greaseproof —Greases, bleaches and 
turpentine cannot deteriorate Aristo- 
flex. It is really greaseproof. 


Low Cost — Standard-gauge Aristo- 
flex is comparable in price to grease- 
proof asphalt tile, yet it is far 
superior. Aristoflex is also available 
in И” heavy-duty thickness. 


Keeps installation costs at a mini- 
mum — Aristoflex requires no special 
cements, ordinary asphalt tile adhes- 
ives do the job. And standard-gauge 
Aristoflex cuts clean with a torch. 
Installation is fast and easy, cutting 
labor costs. 


Resists acids, alkalis, petroleum, 
fire. A high percentage of those 
questioned reported this resistance 
a prime factor in the wide acceptance 
of Aristoflex among builders and 
home owners alike. 


Resilient — Good Sound Absorp- 
tion. Because Aristoflex is comfort- 
able and quiet to walk on it is 
especially desirable for institutions 
and office buildings. 


a glorious зріге... 


e er e crafted 


ground, this tal 

adds majestic beauty to the First 
Hungarian Reformed Church 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1 

church designed by architect 
Herman W. Maurer of that city 
All part e spire's cover were 
prefabricated by Overly. Intricate 
sheet metal work achieved on 
spire, visible railings, trim, and 
star shows Overly’s fine crafts 

ship. 

®@Send for Church Catalog 8-В. 
OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, РА, (Phone Greensburg 154) 
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ANNOUNCING 


an 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


Dedicated to ideas for 


bathrooms, kitchens and utility rooms 


Four Awards of $3,000 each. Four Awards of 
$1,500 each. Four Awards of $750 each and 


20 Awards of $100 each. Total $23,000. 
Sponsored by Crane Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Approved by the Committee on Competitions of the 
American Institute of Architects 


Professional Adviser, Howard L. Cheney of Chicago, 
Illinois, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 


Competition closes 5 P.M. Monday, Dec. 15, 1952 


Because bathrooms, kitchens and 
utility rooms are functional centers 
around which family life revolves, 
each of these rooms involves common 
human problems. 

Ideas are needed that will help solve 
these problems. 

Ideas may be suited for new con- 
struction or remodeling. 

Competition is open to architects, 
designers, draftsmen and college stu- 
dents of architecture who are residents 
of the continental United States. 

All awards will be made on basis of 


originality and practicability of ideas. 

Winning entries will be decided by 
Jury consisting of three architects, a 
homebuilder and an industrial de- 
signer, whose names will be an- 
nounced after Jury has met and se- 
lected winning solutions. 

Information given here is to be con- 
sidered as announcement only. Man- 
datory requirements and detailed in- 
formation are fully covered ina 
program now ready for mailing. Your 
copy will be mailed promptly upon 
request to: 


CRANE СО. 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


ALABAMA LIMESTONE 


The Georgia Marble Company has acquired the physical 
properties of the Rockwood Alabama Limestone Com- 
pany, providing a broadened source and service for these 
tried, tested materials that have long fulfilled the re- 


quirements of exacting architects. 


Both Georgia Marble and Alabama Limestone have been 
highly regarded as to quality, and extensively used for 


interior and exterior construction for decades. 
Literature and data will be promptly supplied on request. 


The GEORGIA MARBLE CO., Tate Ga. 


and its subsidiary 


ALABAMA LIMESTONE CO., Russellville, Ala. 


My Philosophy of Design 


By Samuel Inman Cooper, F.A.LA. 
An address before the Georgia Chapter, А.І.А. 


үү Ed Mothrop stuck his 
neck out to the extent of 
asking me to participate in his 
“Symposium on Architectural De- 
sign,” he was at the same time good 
enough to define for me the true 
meaning of the word. According 
to Ed, a “symposium” was, among 
the ancient Greeks, primarily a 
drinking party. Thereafter, the 
guests having quaffed sufficient gay 
Falernian to render them loquaci- 
ous, each was asked (or perhaps 
only permitted!) to discourse at 
some length on his personal views 
concerning a topic of local inter- 
est. 

I make no reference to the 
earlier part of the program as pre- 
viously mentioned. For the mo- 
ment it appears sufficient to state 
that I have taken seriously the lat- 
ter part of Ed’s description. For 
this reason I can hardly feel justi- 
fied in quoting to you the words of 
Palladio or of Christopher Wren, 
of Thomas Jefferson or Richard 
Neutra or Frank Lloyd Wright. 
You can all read for yourselves. 


Further, I assume that it is the per- 
sonal views of your speakers of 
the evening which might perhaps 
be of interest to some of you, and 
it is as such that I seek to express 
my own philosophy of design. 

Architectural design is, certainly 
as of today and by the practising 
architect, in many ways similar to 
politics. Politics has been defined 
as “the science of the possible,” or 
the solving of the question of “what 
can actually be done?” So we might 
well define our own field of en- 
deavor. 

To me, the word “design” infers 
an action, or a series of actions, 
which will later be carried into 
execution. It is not enough to 
“design” a building. One must de- 
sign a building that can be built. 
Whether it actually is built may be 
a secondary consideration, but at 
least it must be possible. Such a 
building cannot defy the laws of 
nature, and had better not defy the 
laws of common sense. 

Architecture has long been called 
the Mother of the Arts. Yet archi- 
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tectural design varies widely, both 
in its scope and in its complexity, 
from its allied fields of creative 
effort. Consider these factors 
which control and circumscribe, 
and to that extent limit, the field 
of architectural design. 

First, last and always, the de- 
signer of buildings is owner- 
dominated. “Не who pays the piper 
calls the tune.” This we all re- 
sent—but in vain. It is true; it is 
a fact—and we are practising “the 
science of the possible.” There is 
left to you, the architect, logic, 
persuasion, enthusiasm, and (at 
least we like to think) a broader 
and more thorough knowledge of 
the problem—and the consoling 
realization that the same problem 
can often be solved (and even 
satisfactorily solved) in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

With many owners these factors, 
especially if well used, can and do 
carry us far. Many of us complain 
of the owner’s lack of trust in his 
architect. To me his trust is 
enormous—sometimes almost in- 
credible. To whom else does he 
entrust the spending of such large 
sums, in a field in which he is far 
beyond his own depth of experi- 
ence? True, he usually knows 
something, and better yet, he can 
often be educated (if the archi- 


tect is a good teacher) to know 
more. But in the sea of technical 
details which sooner or later sur- 
rounds every building project, he 
can only hope to cling to and rely 
on that fountainhead of all knowl- 
edge, that source of unfailing judg- 
ment, that monument of wisdom 
and integrity, his architect. And 
even granting that we are all these 
things, and much more—still he 
shows a lot of faith in a fellow 
who probably does not earn as good 
a living as he does. 

But further, architectural de- 
sign, unlike painting or sculpture, 
involves the factor of cost in the 
design itself. The color of the paint 
on a canvas, the particular shaping 
of a piece of sculpture, infer no in- 
crease in the amount of labor or 
material involved, other than per- 
haps the time of the creator him- 
self. But to the architect an extra 
wall break (if he wants a shadow 
there) means extra money. À 
marble surface costs more than a 
stucco one, a bronze door more 
than one of wood. While there 
are said to have been (I never came 
across one) occasional commissions 
where "money was no object," one 
could hardly assume such a basis 
for everyday practice. 

Actually, rather than an alliance 
with the Fine Arts, the modern 
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practice of architectural design ap- 
pears to me to more closely re- 
semble industrial design. Whether 
it is a building, a motor car, а re- 
frigerator, or a jet plane, the same 
general factors appear to govern 
and to apply to each one. 

To list these (and the order of 
relative importance is not indicated 
thereby), we find: Money, Usage, 
Popular Appeal, and Adjustment 
to fixed but varying conditions. 
All are characteristic of both types 
of creative effort. 

For the basis of all architectural 
design is, of necessity, compromise. 
The most successful solution of 
any design problem is the most suc- 
cessful compromise. This is sad— 
but true. One by one our youthful 
illusions of perfection go by the 
board and we must substitute for 
them ideals, but with the knowl- 
edge that an ideal is something to 
be striven toward, but is never 
wholly attained. 


And what “ideal” is to dominate 
our design efforts? What is the 
ultimate objective of the designing 
architect? 

Is it to leave a monument to pos- 
terity ? 

Is it to make an owner ecstatic- 
ally happy? 

Is it to benefit the community? 


Or is it to flatter his own little 
ego? 

Certainly none of these, as single 
objectives, is justifiable as the sole 
motivation. Yet each will enter 
the picture, despite our best efforts 
to the contrary. And then that 
more ignoble aspect of earning a 
living—even this casts its pallid 
shadow over each new project. 

And again the architect finds 
himself compromising—“A little 
of this and a little of that." Who 
shall say that the "science of the 
possible" is wholly reprehensible? 

But now he approaches the 
threshold of his actual design, and 
is confronted with certain basic 
factors which must be considered, 
must be included, must be adjusted 
to one another. 

What are these basic factors in- 
herent in any problem of architec- 
tural design? 

First, adaptation to fixed condi- 
tions, either physical or owner-im- 
posed. These will include: The 
Site—its size, shape, topography, 
orientation together with its sur- 
roundings and any special feature 
it may provide; and Climate—a 
consideration too often ignored. 

Second, the functions to be ful- 
filled. This consideration will 
lead us into infinite ramifications. 


There are: The Plan, Circulation, 
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Lighting (by day and by night), 
Ventilation, Temperature and 
sound controls, and many other ele- 
ments that, properly used, go to 
make up a successful building. 

Third, that ogre of all drafting- 
rooms—cost. Whether original cost 
or in terms of maintenance, it will 
enter the picture and will remain, 
no matter how unwelcome. 


And finally, the visual aspects of 
the design. I hesitate to use the 
word “beauty,” which these days 
seems in such bad repute among 
many architects, and is always re- 
garded with pecuniary suspicion by 
owners—at least those of the male 
variety. But a building, to be 
truly successful, must provide a 
satisfactory reaction within the be- 
holder, and this reaction is ob- 
tained only through his eyes. He 
cannot hear it, feel it, taste it, or 
(we hope!) smell it. He must 
sense it through his optic nerves. 

To attempt to define the basis 
for such a reaction would require 
endless words, and then one could 
only hope to scratch the surface; 
yet certain qualities are inherent in 
all buildings which produce such 
an effect of inner satisfaction on 
the majority of their beholders: 

Fitness—to its site, to its sur- 
roundings, to its climate, and to its 


function. АЙ these can be felt as 
well as seen by the most unin- 
formed, and provide an intangible 
asset for which there is no substi- 
tute. 

Symmetry—on such occasions as 
when one instinctively feels the 
need for symmetry—at the end of a 
great axis, as the focal point of 
certain compositions. Yet while in- 
finitely desirable when called for, 
symmetry can be equally dry and 
meaningless, if not actually offen- 
sive, when wrongly used. 

Mass, or  Silhouette—again 
something to be felt, rather than 
defined. Yet each of you knows 
there is a difference. 

Scale—actually a part of mass 
—likewise has its intangible values 
and abuses. 

Color and Fenestration also play 
their more subordinate parts. 

These, then, I would summarize 
as the basic aspects of architec- 
tural design: 

1. The physical conditions ob- 
taining. 

2. The function, or intended 
usage of the building. 

3. The budget, or ever-sensitive 
pocketbook of the owner, and 

4. The visual aspects which, 
singly and in conjunction, give 
inner satisfaction to the beholder. 

And again the specter of com- 
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promise enters. For по one of 
these four can be satisfied to the 
ultimate, nor can any one of them 
be wholly ignored. Where the 
least of each can be sacrificed to the 
others, the design is well done. 
Once more, ideals are only to be 
striven for, and never reached. 

But secondary aspects also enter 
into every design effort. If properly 
regarded, they will follow, and 
will be subordinate to, the basic 
considerations. 

Structure—the skeleton, the 
framework of a building: It must, 
of course, be sound and preferably 
economical. Yet, because many 
different structural systems may 
satisfactorily meet the requirements 
of a fundamental concept, struc- 
ture in itself (always within the 
realm of the possible) cannot be 
deified. It is infinitely useful, but 
it is not holy. 

Materials—here again infinite 
variety is possible; hence materials 
should be the servant, and not the 
master, of the designer’s concept. 

And finally Detail—or Style— 
or Manner—or  what-have-you. 
Well down in this semi-final 
bracket, we encounter what seems 
to provide the chief bones of con- 
tention among present-day archi- 
tects. 

“Functionalism vs. Eclecticism." 


“Modernism уз. Traditional- 
ism.” 

“The Contemporary уз. the 
Archeological.” 

These we hear on every side, as 
our forebears of the nineteenth 
century heard of “Science vs. Re- 
ligion.” Senseless, inane, and un- 
ending. Where does the versus de- 
rive? At this late date most of us 
realize that there exists no conflict 
between science and religion. Inso- 
far as each is founded on truth, 
on knowledge, and so on harmony 
with the laws of nature, so far, 
and no further, each is good and 
will live. 

So with the many and varied as- 
pects of architectural design. To 
seek to increase the virtues of one 
manner of designing buildings by 
villifying another manner of ful- 
filling the same objective, is to 
waste our time, our effort, and our 
abilities in vain and fruitless argu- 
ment. That is the negative ap- 
proach. “He is wrong—hence I 
must be right.” 

Rather let us turn such talents 
as we have to a constructive effort, 
in the field and in the manner of 
our own choosing. That a man is a 
great scientist does not make him 
less religious ; that his soul is above 
the beasts does not render him less 
factual in his approach to nature. 
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Our life work is to build—not 
to tear down. Let each attend to 
his own tasks, and permit others to 


How a school is judged 
as to its accrediting 


do likewise. Thus only the world 


(and architectural design with it) 


will improve. 


National Architectural Accrediting Board 
Report for 1952 


By Roy Jones, F.A.LA. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE N.A.A.B. 


HIS REPORT is the fourth in a 

series of annual reports which 
the Accrediting Board has issued. 
The Board hopes thereby to render 
an account of its work to its three 
sponsoring societies— The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, and the National 
Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards. 

With the end of 1952, the Ac- 
crediting Board will have com- 
pleted twelve years of what we 
might call organizational life. This 
means, however, only eight years 
of operational life. Although the 
Board was established in 1940, 
wartime conditions delayed the 
start of actual operations until 
1944. These eight years of actual 
operation have been filled with ac- 
tivity. Much of it was a matter of 
pioneering in a new field. Many 


unanticipated crises had to Бе те: 
as they arose. Extremes of war- 
time contraction and postwar ex- 
pansion brought their special prob- 
lems. The funds available to the 
Board for operation were distinctly 
limited and always uncertain. 


A quick survey of what has been 
done may be in order. Exhaustive 
analyses of the data contained in 
the Bosworth-Jones and Young- 
Goldsmith reports were made. The 
practices of other accrediting agen- 
cies were studied. From all this, 
somewhat slowly and often by 
painful trial-and-error processes, a 
determination of appraisal methods 
and procedures was established. 
Numerous documents to guide the 
Board itself, the schools, and the 
profession were prepared, printed, 
and distributed. They follow and 
complement a document, commonly 
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known аз “The Charter,” which 
records the establishment of the 
Accrediting Board by joint action 
of the AIA, the NCARB, and the 
ACSA. The Board’s later docu- 
ments include various statements, 
reports, studies, and forms for use 
in the process of accrediting. Al- 
together they number some thir- 
teen. They are listed in an ap- 
pendix which supplements this re- 
port. [Not published herewith.] 

Seven annual Lists of Accredited 
Schools have been issued and the 
eighth, for 1952-53, will be pub- 
lished shortly. In the preparation 
of these lists, the Board has con- 
ducted 95 inspections of 43 dif- 
ferent schools. The schools ap- 
pearing on the 1952-53 List will 
number 39. 

Some other miscellaneous statis- 
tics will be of interest. Seventeen 
individuals have served as members 
of the Accrediting Board since 
1940. Nine of these represented 
the AIA, four the NCARB and 
four the ACSA. About sixty 
others, drawn from the ranks of 
practitioners and teachers, have as- 
sisted Board members on inspec- 
tion committees. We have tried 
to enlist the aid of as many archi- 
tects as possible on these commit- 
tees. All members of the AIA 
Commission to Survey Architec- 


tural Education and Registration 
have served on at least опе. It has 
been our objective to include on 
each committee a teacher, a prac- 
titioner, and a registration board 
member. The spreading out of 
these inspection duties to all seg- 
ments of the profession has brought 
not only much valuable help to the 
Board but has led to a better un- 
derstanding by the profession of 
what the schools are doing. 

The 39 schools now on the ac- 
credited list represent about 70% 
of the 56 schools which may be de- 
fined as strictly professional. The 
39 accredited schools enroll ap- 
proximately 85% of all profes- 


sional architectural students. 


One particular question of the 
many that are asked the Board is: 
“How is a school judged in order 
to rate accrediting?” To answer 
the question properly, one must go 
back to the Charter. This docu- 
ment will make interesting reading 
for anyone disposed to do so. It is 
complemented by the Board’s State- 
ment of Policy, issued in 1945, and 
by the Board’s formal reports of 
1945, 1947, and 1948. 

The Charter defines the purpose, 
duties, and methods of the Board 
in broad terms. The Board’s duty 
is to make and maintain current a 
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list of accredited schools іп the 
United States and its possessions. A 
primary purpose is to provide the 
various state registration boards 
with one authoritative list in place 
of the forty-eight separate lists 
which the individual states would 
otherwise be required to make. 
Certain other values to the schools, 
the profession, the public, and pros- 
pective students are cited. Ac- 
crediting is to be based on an eval- 
uation of both the factual data re- 
lating to the schools and those in- 
tangible elements gained by visita- 
tion and inspection. However, 
“The list of accredited schools shall 
be issued as a list only and no 
standards shall be set up or pub- 
lished concerning the manner in 
which or concerning the basis on 
which the accrediting has been or 
will be made." Obviously, we see 
here a reflection of architectural 
schools' very real and legitimate 
dread of excessive regimentation! 

Obviously, too, however desir- 
able it is to avoid rigid standards, 
some basis for judgment must be 
arrived at. Out of much analysis 
and experience has come a set of 
what the Board calls “significant 
criteria.” These have been de- 
termined in accordance with the 
general practice of the better estab- 
lished schools. They currently in- 


clude some 50 factual and 25 quali- 
tative items. Experience has shown 
that these items, considered to- 
gether, are helpful in revealing the 
total picture which a school pre- 
sents. It should be emphasized that 
it is the total picture and not any 
one single item that is important. 
It should also be emphasized that 
the Board is interested in the fac- 
tual and quantitative items only as 
they affect quality. Painful experi- 
ence has demonstrated that a cer- 
tain minimum of quantity is neces- 
sary to establish and maintain qual- 
ity. It is important to note further 
that all the criteria are regarded as 
an aid to the Board’s judgment, 
and not as a substitute for judg- 
ment. 

Our 1948 Report summarized 
as follows what the Board looks 
for in examining a school: 

Complete professional school 
training up to the first professional 
(or undergraduate) degree should 
include a balanced amount of gen- 
eral and technical training, includ- 
ing— 

Й Background studies—social, 
humanistic, mathematical, scien- 
tific. 

2. Applied  sciences—meaning 
applied mathematics, theory of 
structures, building materials and 
methods, building equipment. 
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3. Architectural History, 
Theory and Professional Relations. 

4. Creative Exercise—Design 
and its necessary drawing skills, 
integrating and using all the pre- 
ceding theoretical studies. 

All of these tend to bring the 
student to a certain point of de- 
velopment of his own powers which 
leads, when supplemented by prac- 
tical experience, to registration and 
practice. 

By general consent and NAAB 
practice, this program needs five 
years of post-high-school collegiate 
study—1 to 114 years of general 
background studies (Item 1 above) 
and 4 to 3% years of technical 
studies (2, 3, and 4 above). 

To properly carry on such a 
program, a school should provide: 

1. A location favorable to fre- 
quent contact with stimulating ar- 
chitectural developments. 

2. Sufficient autonomy within 
its parent institution to assure its 
identity and its control over cur- 
riculum, faculty appointments, 
standards of admission and gradua- 
tion. 

3. Teachers in sufficient num- 
ber and quality to cover all the 
several phases of architecture and 
to provide the individual criticism 
so essential in the creative field. 
(NAAB standards imply the need 


of from 6 to 8 teachers simply to 
cover the various fields, regardless 
of how few the students.) 

4. Adequate physical facilities 
as to student and faculty work 
space, library, and exhibition space. 

5. Financial support commen- 
surate with creating and maintain- 
ing the characteristics outlined 
above. 

Despite heavy pressure from 
some quarters, the Board has unan- 
imously and firmly opposed any 
rigid standardization of curricula. 
It is undoubtedly important to 
have general agreement as to the 
over-all amount of technical study 
which a professional school should 
provide. However, the breakdown 
of such studies into specific courses 
should, we believe, be left to the 
determination of the individual 
school. 

A reading of the Charter makes 
very plain that the intention of the 
sponsoring societies was “. . . not to 
create conditions nor have condi- 
tions created that will tend toward 
standardization of educational 
philosophies or practices . . .” 

This admonition has been ever 
present in the Board’s mind. The 
accrediting of schools with such 
diverse characteristics as Columbia, 
Oregon, Princeton, University of 
Oklahoma, and Illinois Institute of 
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Technology, gives ample evidence 
that accrediting has in no sense be- 
come an educational or ideological 
straight-jacket. 


A matter of continuous concern 
to the Board is the question as to 
whether or not the schools have 
benefited by the accrediting process. 

Certain particular examples can 
most certainly be cited where 
NAAB appraisals, inspections, and 
actions have decisively helped 
schools to make needed and far 
reaching improvements. 

The only clue we have as to the 
value placed on the Board's activi- 
ties by schools generally lies in the 
response to the recent questionnaire 
of the AIA Commission to Sur- 
vey Architectural Education and 
Registration. We are informed 
that these responses were over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

In attempting to appraise the re- 
sults of the Board’s operations so 
far, the following observations 
could be noted: The currently ac- 
credited schools have improved 
their potentialities to carry on pro- 
fessional training. They are more 
united on a few fundamental ob- 
jectives than they were when ac- 
crediting began. There is general 
agreement that a professional de- 
gree of architecture should carry 


with it a definite amount of tech- 
піса] studies—namely, 3/4 to 4 
years. This is in contrast to the 
situation that existed before ac- 
crediting began, when the variation 
ranged from 2-1/3 to 474 years. 
The peaks and valleys of budget- 
student and faculty-student ratios 
have been reduced. This is not to 
say that staffs and faculties and 
physical facilities are wholly ade- 
quate. In too many cases they are 
indeed far from adequate. The 
general level, however, has defi- 
nitely improved. 

The five-yearly re-examination 
of accredited schools gives an op- 
portunity for a continuing review 
of developments in architectural 
education. One of the more strik- 
ing developments to be noted is a 
vastly increased exploitation of the 
problem method which tradition 
has bequeathed to architectural 
schools. Design problems, once so 
largely concerned with space com- 
position and esthetics, now com- 
monly include function, structure 
and equipment to an extent hardly 
dreamed possible twenty years ago. 

More and more of the state 
Registration Boards make use of 
the List of Accredited Schools. So 
far as our information goes, New 
York is the only state that still 
makes its own list. 
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Although it may be said that 
some problems have been solved, 
there are many problems that ге- 
main unsolved. They have been 
cited at length in previous reports. 

One such problem is the number 
and distribution of schools and stu- 
dents. This is not a direct respon- 
sibility of the Board, but rather of 
the profession as a whole. Never- 
theless the Board is inevitably con- 
cerned with it because we find that 
the effectiveness of training in par- 
ticular areas is often adversely af- 
fected when available resources 
must be split up among too many 
separate schools. Some detailed 
notes on this appear as an appendix 
to this report. The Board has 
sought the cooperation of the AIA 
and other agencies in dealing with 
the problem, but so far with small 
success. 

Another vexing problem is the 
financial one. No permanent plan 
has yet been devised to assure the 
Board of a regular supply of neces- 
sary funds. The Charter says that 
the Board “shall be supported in 
part by the three sponsoring socie- 
ties that created it, aided by such 
funds as shall be contributed by the 
schools, the State Registration 
Boards, and other sources, as dues 
and otherwise.” 

The major part of the Board’s 


support in its early years was pro- 
vided by the AIA. In recent 
years, however, AIA contributions 
have diminished. Following plans 
adopted in 1948, the schools have 
increased their contributions to the 
point where they provide nearly 
one-third the current operating ex- 
pense. The third party to the 
agreement, the NCARB, has been 
unwilling to contribute more than 
merely token sums. A recent plan 
to secure contributions from indi- 
vidual State Registration Boards 
has been only partially successful. 
Negotiations are in progress with 
the AIA to arrive at an over-all 
program of permanent financing 
which will be fair to all concerned. 

Still another problem has been 
raised by the activities of the re- 
cently organized National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. This body, 
set up by united action of all uni- 
versities and colleges, is attempt- 
ing to curb abuses of accrediting 
that have unquestionably grown to 
fantastic proportions, Unfortu- 
nately, the Commission has appar- 
ently been unwilling to distinguish 
between accrediting as a necessary 
step in the professional registra- 
tion process, and the multitudinous 
other kinds of accrediting which 
have no legal justification. Last 
fall the NCA requested us to join 
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іп a year’s moratorium on all ac- 
crediting. To consider this, the 
Board’s officers met with Vice 
President Schlossman of the AIA 
(representing President Stanton), 
President Kirchhoff of the 
NCARB, and President Fitz Pat- 
rick of the ACSA. A joint letter 
was prepared expressing their sym- 
pathy with many of the МСА’ 
objectives, their belief that the 
NAAB's program already meets 
them, and their firm and unani- 
mous opinion that the request for 
a moratorium must be declined. 
The reasons cited need not be re- 
peated here since a copy of the 
letter has gone to the officers and 
members of our sponsoring groups 
and is appended to this report. It 
should be noted that our colleagues 
the engineers, through the ECPD 
committee which accredits Engi- 
neering schools, have similarly de- 
clined. 

The prompt and decisive support 
of our three sponsoring societies in 
this matter was most heartening 
and is deeply appreciated by the 
Board. We do not yet know what 
the eventual outcome will be. The 
problem is a serious one for uni- 
versities, and we suspect that fur- 
ther negotiations about it will be 
n : 
Many of these problems are 


solvable only on profession-wide 
terms, and by the cooperative effort 
of all our sponsoring societies. The 
Board's intent has been to spotlight 
them for the consideration of all, 
in the hope that definite solutions 
will eventually be found. 


The special thanks of the Board 
go to all the many individuals who 
have helped to carry on the Board's 
activities. To the many practi- 
tioners and teachers who have so 
generously given their time and ef- 
fort to serving on inspection com- 
mittees, we are truly grateful. Suc- 
cessive ALA Education Committees 
have helpfully collaborated оп 
some of our problems. Architec- 
tural school faculties, university 
administrators, the officers and di- 
rectors of all our sponsoring socie- 
ties have been cordial, sympathetic, 
and helpful. 


As retiring president, I want to 
pay special tribute to my colleagues 
—past and present—on the Board. 
However busy they might be, they 
have contributed prodigally of 
their time, intelligence, and effort. 
"They have at all times been highly 
conscious of the responsibility 
placed on their shoulders. Policies 
and decisions have often been vig- 
orously debated and argued while 
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in the making. But decisions once 
taken have been loyally supported. 
We are proud that three of the 
profession’s ablest men, Sy Маг- 
ston, Will Kaelber, and Branson 
Gamber, found time before their 
untimely deaths to give several 
years of devoted service to the 
Board. 

We cannot hope to have avoided 
errors, whether of omission or com- 
mission. We can only hope they 
have been few. 

To our past secretaries Clinton 
Cowgill and Sherley Morgan, and 
to our present secretary Herbert 
Beckwith, very special gratitude is 
due. Few realize how much fore- 
sight, diplomacy and hard work 
this particular office demands. I 


bespeak your thanks to them for 
jobs well done. 

In conclusion, it gives me great 
pleasure to announce the election 
of Mr. Richard Koch of New Or- 
leans as the next President of the 
Board. Mr. Koch is one of the 
two members who represent the 
NCARB. He is a Fellow and a 
former Director of the AIA, a 
member of the Louisiana State 
Registration Board, and a distin- 
guished architect. I am sure the 
profession generally will share the 
high regard which the Board mem- 
bers have come to feel for Mr. 
Koch and our great satisfaction 
that he has been prevailed upon 
to take over the post of Board 
President. 


Honors 


Ernest Born, of San Fran- 
cisco, who had been engaged in the 
educational work of the University 
of California as a lecturer, has 
been advanced to Professor of Ar- 
chitecture. 


ROBERT W. ScHMERTZ, asso- 
ciate professor at Carnegie Tech, 
has been appointed, by Governor 
John S. Fine, a member of the 
State Art Commission, succeeding 
William Frank Hitchens, until re- 


cently head of the Department of 
Architecture at Carnegie Tech. 


VERNON DeMars, formerly a 
visiting professor at M.I.T., and 
more recently a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of California, has been ad- 
vanced to Professor of Architec- 
ture. 


Howarp EicHENBAUM, Re- 
gional Director for the Gulf 
States District, has been made 
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Chairman of the Little Rock City 
Planning Commission. Mr. Eich- 
enbaum has been a member of the 
Commission for four years. 


RaLrH WALKER, Е.АЛ.А. was 
chosen, with Thornton Wilder, 
author and playwright, Valentine 


Davies, motion picture writer, 


Dorothea Greenbaum, sculptress, 
George L. K. Morris, painter and 
sculptor, William Schuman, com- 
poser, and Allen Tate, literary 
critic and poet, to represent the 
United States in the International 
Conference of Artists, sponsored by 
UNESCO and held in Venice, 
September 22-28. 


Draftsman to Architect: What Incentives? 
By John F. Fitchen, III 


HERE HAS BEEN much discus- 

sion recently in the architec- 
tural press, especially a whole series 
of thoughtful articles in the Jour- 
NAL, about the formal training of 
the architect-to-be, and a re-ap- 
praisal of the aims and the means 
of an architectural school curricu- 
lum. There has been much less 
published concern, however, over 
the post-school training of the 
graduate, though there have been 
occasional notices of in-the-office 
encouragement. One such was 
mentioned іп the АТА Memo of 
July, last year: “... As far back 
as 1932 Maurice E. Witmer gave 
interneships to graduates . . . His 
was the office that provided a 
steady hand to the nervous lad and 
compensated him with more than 
kind words and encouragement.” 


But there seems to be very little 
evidence of any systematic and ef- 
fective bridging of the gap between 
graduation from architectural 
school and setting up a practice of 
one’s own after being licensed, 
other than what the occasional rare 
and generous spirit goes out of his 
way to provide for a young drafts- 
man or two of special promise. 
The post-school emphasis is nor- 
mally put upon “learning the 
ropes.” The first architect I ever 
worked for told me that upon grad- 
uating from architectural school he 
had worked for a year in one of 
the outstanding firms of the time, 
in New York City, for a salary of 
five dollars a week. A number of 
my own classmates in architectural 
school worked in offices for a year 
or more, after graduating, for no 
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salary at all. The argument then 
was: “You're not worth anything 
to the firm for the first year or 
two.” 

Much of this attitude toward the 
young man just out of architectural 
school has doubtless changed, but I 
think it is fair to say that he is still 
expected to absorb, as best he can, 
considerably more than what he 
learns from the assigned jobs of 
detailing plans, measuring existing 
buildings that are to be altered, 
and perhaps doing some checking of 
shop drawings, some rendering. Ob- 
viously, he should be learning in 
the office whatever of a practical 
nature the schools can’t give him, 
or shouldn’t give him, or cannot 
give him as well as on-the-job ex- 
perience can. Certainly there is a 
great deal more that the architect- 
to-be must learn than what he can 
absorb from any architectural 
school’s curriculum. 

But over and above this sort of 
practical training, there seems to be 
little effective concern for making 
the draftsman into an architect. 
Pietro Belluschi writes in last Sep- 
tember’s issue of the JouRNAL: 
“We must, above all, encourage 
and develop their creative powers, 
because only by them will they be 
able to become leaders.” Опе? 
creative powers, I submit, are 


neither encouraged nor developed, 
automatically, by detailing the 
plans of others. The creativeness 
and imagination which the schools 
are often successful in evoking and 
developing are likely to become 
submerged and dissipated during 
the interval between graduating 
from school and hanging up one’s 
shingle. 

Some European countries, in the 
past, have followed a procedure for 
utilizing the creative talents and 
the freshness of approach of the 
best of the school graduates before 
they have had a chance to succumb 
to conformity with the outlook or 
the design conceptions of the suc- 
cessful, well-established older 
firms. Here, where the city or 
small locality may have a long tra- 
dition of periodic fairs or exposi- 
tions, temporary buildings are 
erected which not only house vari- 
ous exhibits and other activities 
but are architecture, act as guinea 
pigs in trying out new materials or 
systems of construction, and as trial 
balloons in displaying to the public 
new forms, new esthetic techniques, 
new and fresh design solutions. 

Under these circumstances the 
young graduate is given an oppor- 
tunity, usually through competi- 
tions, to see his design actually 
realized “in the flesh.” Since the 
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building is temporary, по irrepar- 
able harm is perpetrated if the de- 
sign turns out in actuality to be un- 
successful—too advanced for the 
times, or too extreme, or just plain 
ugly. If it is good, both the public 
and the architectural profession 
are stimulated and are the richer 
for the advance such buildings pro- 
mote, far and wide And the 
talented young graduate himself 
gets the publicity and the kind of 
recognition that both give him a 
start on his professional career and 
challenge him to extend himself to 
the limits of his creative powers. 

It is this matter of incentive— 
of recognition, or at least of see- 
ing his OWN designs realized 
rather than those of others on 
which he has worked anonymously 
—which is the crux of the matter, 
it seems to me. What can the ar- 
chitectural profession, here іп 
America, do to provide incentives 
without which a draftsman will re- 
main a draftsman in his outlook 
and in his capabilities? 

If the problem is evident enough 
with respect to the architectural 
school graduate, how much more 
acute is it in the case of the man 
who has to spend twelve long 
years of office apprenticeship in 
lieu of an architectural degree! Yet 
it is clear that, as long as the ar- 


chitect-aspirant without architec- 
tural school training is allowed to 
become licensed, he should have his 
creative powers exercised and devel- 
oped, his imagination sharpened. 

Each of us in the profession 
doubtless knows one or two young 
men (perhaps not so young, either, 
because of war service) whose per- 
sonal qualifications, whose innate 
ability, and whose design poten- 
tialities give high promise of their 
success as future practitioners 
and of the contribution they could 
make alike to the profession and to 
the public at large. Yet legally, as 
things now stand, these superior 
men are supposed to remain anony- 
mous and submerged, nomatter how 
outstanding may be their capabili- 
ties, throughout a minimum twelve- 
year period. "That is a long time 
to mark time for a man of evident 
promise and creativity, always to be 
implementing the designs of others, 
always to be clipping instead of 
extending his own wings, just be- 
cause he may be unable—finan- 
cially, for instance—to go through 
architectural school. 

It is doubtless due to the dis- 
couragement and frustration of this 
seemingly endless period of appren- 
ticeship that so many draftsmen 
enter competitions. Correspond- 
ingly, it is doutbless due in part 
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to the tacit or sensed pressure from 
these architect-aspirants that in- 
creasing numbers of competitions 
are set up: industry-sponsored com- 
petitions, such as those of the glass 
manufacturers and the lumber in- 
terests, competitions sponsored by 
the architectural or the building 
periodicals, such as Better Homes 
and Gardens and Progressive Аг- 
chitecture, and even community- 
sponsored competitions, Recently 
there was the record-breaking 
Home Design Competition, with 
2,772 entries, sponsored jointly by 
the Magazine of Building and the 
National Association of Home 
Builders. And, before that, the 
nation-wide Hidden Talent Com- 
petition, tailored specifically for 
the non-architects. Draftsmen by 
the hundreds enter these competi- 
tions, though it means long, ex- 
hausting, and finally frantic hours 
for them in addition to their regu- 
lar jobs. But these competitions 
fill an aching void in the career 
they aspire to. On the slim chance 
of winning what is usually not a 
very large cash prize, they never- 
theless make an enormous and con- 
centrated effort. The real incen- 
tives, I submit, are first of all the 
chance to design something of their 
own, which will be known (even 
if perhaps only to the jury) as their 


own; and second, a hope for the 
real pay-off, which is recognition 
and kudos, with attendant nation- 
wide publicity for design and de- 
signer alike. 

Competitions seem to be about 
the only way in which this coun- 
try has done anything about the 
problem of Draftsman to Archi- 
tect: What Incentives? Yet even 
here the initiative, if not the spon- 
sorship, has most frequently come 
from others, outside the profession 
itself: from the architectural press 
or the building industry or some 
civic group. To be sure, individual 
architects have often acted as com- 
petition advisors or as jurymen, 
and many competitions have been 
set up in conformity with AIA 
standards and even co-sponsored by 
The Institute. Yet it seems to me 
that the profession could do more. 
For surely it is the profession itself 
that should be most concerned with 
the matter, just as it is the profes- 
sion itself whose general advance- 
ment and whose prestige would 
benefit the most. 


What is needed first, perhaps, is 
some wider discussion of the situa- 
tion and the problems that have 
been noted above. As a contribu- 
tion toward that end, here are some 
related considerations for explora- 
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tion, leading either to better ideas 
or at least to some meaningful pro- 
gram aimed at enriching and sus- 
taining creativeness during the in- 
terval preceding licensing. 

There has been discussion about 
when the most desirable time would 
be for taking some of the architec- 
tural licensing tests. Perhaps a 
graduated series could be set up, in 
design, with the superior candidate 
having an opportunity to achieve 
distinction at an earlier date than 
others by passing a design problem 
with honors. Actually, many regis- 
tration boards are currently con- 
sidering the possibility of giving 
registration examinations in two 
parts. In connection with this pos- 
sibility, perhaps we need to recog- 
nize officially, and to give some 
legal standing to, a preliminary or 
junior grade of achievement. Al- 
ready there is a distinction in quali- 
fications, if not a legal distinction, 
between the architect licensed to 
practice in one state only, and the 
architect who is accredited by the 
National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. And there 
are those who have gone far, with- 
out any architectural license at all, 
under the anomalous title of De- 


signer. 


This is not a plea to let down 
the bars, or even to relax the re- 
quired qualifications, for any and 
all. Rather, it suggests that, as 
there are qualitative differences in 
the equipment and abilities of ar- 
chitect-aspirants, it would be well 
to investigate some means by which 
the superior man might be differ- 
entiated from the others so that his 
period of apprenticeship could be 
expedited. And above all, it em- 
phasizes the need, in this writer’s 
opinion, to provide incentives 
worthy of the end in view, in order 
to keep alive the fresh imagination 
and creativeness of the superior 
man—especially the non-graduate 
—throughout the long years of his 
apprenticeship. 

In any event, it would be salu- 
tary for the profession, I believe, 
if this matter could be thoroughly 
aired and discussed. For it would 
indeed be unfortunate if the profes- 
sion were to lose either the en- 
thusiasm and the freshness of ap- 
proach the architectural schools 
are able to foster, or the innate 
creativeness and imagination temp- 
ered with informed common sense 
that mark many of the men who 
come up through the ranks without 
benefit of an architectural degree. 


Elana 
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Myron Hunt, F.A.LA. 
1868-1952 


HALF CENTURY of outstand- 
ing work in building design 
and in civic betterment ended with 
the death of Myron Hunt, whose 
architectural achievements included 
many public and institutional build- 
ings constructed in southern Cali- 
fornia, many of them of national 
interest. 

Born in Sunderland, Massachu- 
setts, in 1868, Mr. Hunt attended 
public schools in that state, ob- 
tained his architectural education 
at Northwestern University and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and studied in Europe 
for two years following college. 
He practised architecture in Chi- 
cago for some five years before 
coming to Pasadena in 1903. 

He formed a partnership with 
ElmerGrey іп that year and opened 
an office in Los Angeles. Both 
men brought eastern architectural 
practices and European background 
to the Southwest. They were both 
interested in such fundamentals of 
good architecture as logical plan- 
ning for use; sound construction, 


including the use of such elements 
as reinforced concrete, which was 
then in its infancy, and employing 
a good deal of exposed construc- 
tion in the way of solid (not 
built-up) ceiling beams and rafters; 
and, above all, the proper rela- 
tionship of the building to its sur- 
roundings. This latter considera- 
tion led to the planning of gar- 
dens as an extension of the enclosed 
living spaces. 

Out of this practice came such 
diverse structures as the Henry E. 
Huntington residence, now the 
Huntington Art Gallery at San 
Marino, and the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Riverside. 

Mr. Hunt practised alone from 
1908 to 1920 when he entered into 
a partnership with the writer 
which lasted until his retirement in 
1947. In the 1920’s Mr. Hunt 
made an extensive study of hospital 
design, visiting most of the im- 
portant hospitals in this country, 
at each of which he made volumi- 
nous notes. As a result of his study 
and of his subsequent design of the 
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Pasadena Community Hospital 
(which is now a part of the Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital іп 
Pasadena), he lectured before the 
American Hospital Association and 
was made a member of its Building 
Committee. 

Upon completion of the Pasa- 
dena Public Library and as a 
recognition of his active interest in 
civic affairs in Pasadena, the city 
awarded Mr. Hunt the Pasadena 
Noble Medal for his services to the 


city. 


Some of the better-known build- 
ings of his firm include: in Los 
Angles and vicinity, the Occidental 
College group, the Ambassador 
Hotel, Palos Verdes Public Li- 
brary and the White Memorial 
Hospital; in Pasadena, the Pasa- 
dena Public Library, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, Throop Hall 
at California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Rose Bowl; else- 
where in Southern California, the 
County National Bank, Santa Bar- 
bara, the Greek Theater, Pomona, 
and the Santa Barbara and Laguna 
Beach Art Galleries. 


Mr. Hunt's steadfast devotion 
to first principles and his unfailing 
enthusiasm for architecture were 
inspiration to the many architects 


who trained in his office. A tribute 
to his endowments was put in the 
form of a resolution by the Pasa- 
dena Chapter, A.I.A., from which 
the following is quoted: 

“That Myron Hunt lived a full 
life is evidenced not only by the 
countless beautiful buildings that 
were his gifted creation but also by 
the many young architects who 
were guided by his hand and spirit. 
These structures now stand as liv- 
ing memorials to the man who con- 
ceived them and they, far better 
than we, acclaim their designer’s 
genius.” 

Н. C. CHAMBERS, F.A.I.A. 


& 


Wanted: A Director of City 
Planning 

Derrorr's Civil Service Com- 
mission announces a position open 
to qualified men who will take a 
competitive examination. The city's 
Director of City Planning is in 
charge of a staff of 38 planners, re- 
searchers and technicians. An ex- 
amination for this position will be 
held on October 17; applications 
should be made by October 10 to 
the Detroit Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 16th Floor, Water Board 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Myron HUNT, Р.А.1.А. 


1868-1952 
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The Institute’s Headquarters Staff 
By Clair W. Ditchy, FALA. 


In accord with the wishes of the Board of Directors, АЛ.А., 
there follows the second of a series of biographical sketches of 


staff members. 


The Board’s thought is that our rapidly ex- 


panding membership is not sufficiently acquainted with our ex- 
cellent headquarters organization and its efficient personnel—who 
does what, and why. Starting in the September JOURNAL, you will 
have the opportunity of meeting, one by one, in the order of their 
association with headquarters, these people who minister so 
capably and loyally to the prestige and usefulness of The Institute. 


LOUISE 5. MILLER 
Office of The Treasurer 


RS. MILLER outranks all 

members of the headquar- 
ters staff in length of service in 
The Institute. The daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Schmid 
was born in San Francisco. The 
family moved east about 1907 and 
Louise Schmid received her secre- 
tarial and business training in 
Washington. In 1916 she married 
John Richard Miller. A son, Joe 
H. Miller, is treasurer of a storage 
company. 

Mrs. Miller entered the employ 
of The Institute in June 1919, five 
years after Edward С. Kemper be- 
came The Institute’s first employee. 
The late Dan Everett Waid was 
the Treasurer of The Institute 
from 1916 until 1924, and Mrs. 
Miller kept for him the books of 
accounts and membership records. 
Serving Treasurers Ittner, Berg- 


strom, Fugard, Ashton, Edmunds, 
Cellarius, and now Sullivan, Mrs. 
Miller has seen them come, learn 
the job, and retire, while The In- 
stitute’s journals, ledgers, and in- 
dividual dues-paying-membership 
records increased in number and 
complexity, understood probably, 
in all their cryptic symbolism, only 
by Mr. Purves, the Assistant 
Treasurer, and Mrs. Miller. 

Of course, the final responsibility 
for the direction of Institute 
finances is the Treasurer’s, and his 
Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Purves— 
both subject to The Board and the 
Convention, but no member of the 
staff would dream of asking finan- 
cial data from anyone other than 
the fountainhead. Of accounting 
details, she sees all, knows all, and 
tells nothing, except on official re- 
quest—preferably in writing. 
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Р. 5. ON EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR Е. К. Р. 
By Glenn Stanton, F.A.1.A. 


HE LAST ISSUE of the Jour- 
NAL carried the first of a 
series of biographical sketches of 
our staff members. In the small 
space allocated, the sketch of our 
Executive Director seemed a bit 
dehydrated. (Excuse me, Mr. 
Secretary). This is by way of a 
postscript to touch upon some of 
his activities based on observations 
of more than four years in and out 
of The Octagon including encount- 
ers on the cross-country circuit. 
The Institute has come to know 
Ned Purves as an Executive Di- 
rector of versatile training and 
capabilities. His manner, perhaps 
reflecting his early Philadelphia 
training, is that of an alert diplo- 
mat. He is well received in Wash- 
ington at the top level, in the 
White House, in embassies, at the 
Pentagon and in government agen- 
cies. His advice is sought by con- 
gressional committees, by our con- 
freres in the allied design profes- 
sions, our friends in the construc- 
tion industry, and our collaborators 
in the halls of commerce. Ніз 
patience and quiet persistence are 
invaluable, and his considerate ap- 
proach to the daily problems which 
confront The Institute have con- 


tributed immensely to our national 
standing. 

A brief recital of his duties can 
give but a faint idea of the variety 
of his activities. Every letter from 
the most “remote” chapter or mem- 
ber which crosses his desk is given 
complete and careful consideration 
and a prompt reply. Callers, too, 
always find a cheerful, unhurried 
reception and a sympathetic ear at 
headquarters. He has demonstrated 
his definite ideas on public relations 
and his example is reflected in our 
cheerful staff. 

Visitors will never find an idle 
hand at The Octagon. The staff 
are devoted to their jobs; hours 
and days of the weck seem of sec- 
ondary importance to them, while 
enthusiasm and harmony prevail. 
They give members and strangers 
the idea that they really like their 
jobs, and I’m sure that they do; 
as all architects and those who 
serve architects should do! 

It is no secret that a great deal 
of this esprit de corps stems from 
the leadership and enthusiasm of 
our Executive Director E. R. P., 
late of Philadelphia and Media, 
Pa., with many a quiet but effective 
assist from Mrs, Purves, 
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Architect, Painter, Sculptor 
By Percival Goodman 


Summary of a lecture, March 27, 1952, sponsored by The Balti- 
more Museum and the Artists’ Union of Baltimore. 


HE BUILDING ART has always 

been complex. The conquest 
of the physical space imagined in 
the plan and the organization of 
men and materials required at least 
a sampling of all the resources of 
the society. Today the building 
arts are more complex than ever. 
This building we are in (the Balti- 
more Museum) required at least 
40 building skills, from the excava- 
tors to the roofers. But before 
them came the client with his prob- 
lem, the architect to crystallize it 
in a three-dimensional form, the 
surveyor to establish the land 
limits and levels, the structural 
and mechanical engineers to locate 
the rivets and pipes, the draftsmen 
who in black line on white made 
the dimensions jibe and detailed 
those  thousand-and-one unseen 
things which make the difference 
between the wall or roof that leaks 
and one that is sound. There are 
the legalistic aspects and money 
matters, and finally the builder and 
the supervisor of the building work, 
then the construction itself, when 
at times it seems the whole effort 
of each of the 40 trades is to prove 


the architect didn’t know what he 
was about. 

Compare this with the painter, 
who with a bit of colored earth, a 
shred of canvas, can make his 
work; the poet who needs but his 
voice. 

The architect must be a member 
of a team and must somehow hold 
the team in line. Such coopera- 
tive effort is difficult enough when 
we deal with problems which can 
be easily measured and readily dis- 
cussed. But if we add broader as- 
pects—sociology, or theology, or 
esthetics—then indeed the problems 
become even more interesting, and 
really complicated. 


Formerly the painter and sculp- 
tor knew what it was to be a mem- 
ber of the building team. The 
French Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for 
example, was based on such an as- 
sumption. Disgust with the acad- 
emies destroyed this tradition and 
led the nineteenth-century artists 
on another route and, with few ex- 
ceptions and for almost 75 years, 
our best architects, our best paint- 
ers and our best sculptors lost the 
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physical and economic tie of work- 
ing together. 


Now as it happens I am less in- 
terested in moving-stairways than 
in people walking, more interested 
in the human voice than in its me- 
chanical amplification. ‘This kind 
of interest leads me to say, “Ad- 
just the job to the man, not the man 
to the job” ; “not to have is import- 
ant, but to be.” ‘These are ways 
of saying that to me the technical 
aspects of our society are secondary 
—not unimportant (I try to make 
the plumbing work), but second- 
ary. I believe the real values we 
must seek in the second half of our 
century do not lie in the mechanical 
but in the human element. Human, 
not meaning we are only human, so 
excuse our frailty, but human as 
the God image whom we must ac- 
commodate if we are to stop mak- 
ing buildings for the twentieth- 
century monster, the robot man. 
Then there will be no building 
which is not architecture ; and many 
buildings are not yet architecture. 

Frank Lloyd Wright wrote 
somewhere: 

“Sculptors and painters ask me, 
‘What place has sculpture and 
painting in your building?’ I reply, 
“Му buildings are painting and 
sculpture.’ But painting and sculp- 


ture that is architecture could enter 
where I am compelled to leave off 
for want of more specialized tech- 
nique. To carry the building 
higher in its own realm is the 
rightful place of painting and 
sculpture wherever architecture is 
concerned,’ ” 

You will notice that Wright does 
not insist that all painting and 
sculpture have this end, only paint- 
ing and sculpture concerned with 
architecture; for there is and al- 
ways will be a place for the art 
work as a free soaring of the hu- 
man spirit, a lyric poem made for 
itself. And indeed, this has been 
the only path of most modern art- 
ists, while works connected with 
architecture, with its problems, 
programs and restrictions are left 
to the commercial hacks. This is a 
grievous error. 

“To carry the building higher in 
its own realm.” Consider the 
Parthenon without its pediment 
sculpture, Chartres without its 
sculptured porches, Notre Dame 
without its stained glass, San 
Marco without its mosaics. 
would still be noble works, but 
surely incomplete. In the case of 
San Marco, I first realized true 
completeness when I attended a 
service, heard the choirs and stood 
and knelt with the worshippers. At 
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such times architecture is perhaps 
carried beyond its highest realm and 
into an even brighter sphere. 


Not all structures need this kind 
of completion ; the Pont du Gard at 
Nimes, the George Washington 
Bridge do not. There is a ques- 
tion of proportion, need, taste, if 
you will, which must govern. For 
example, I find a lack of taste and 
good sense in a much-admired struc- 
ture—the Johnson Wax Company 
building, designed by Wright. Im- 
agine this high-ceilinged room with 
its intricate play of curve and 
straight line. In it sits a little 
woman at a desk, and on this desk 
is a typewriter, which when pecked 
at by the little woman, writes, 
“yours of the third inst. rec’d., etc.” 
Do we need such a room for such 
a purpose? Shall we use Hagia 
Sophia for a skating rink, St. 
Chapelle as a sales room? 

Antony to Cleopatra: “Though 
you can guess what temperance 
should be, you know not what it 
is.” 

I do not think lack of talent or 
inventiveness made Shakespeare re- 
serve his best lines for his important 
characters. 

Not all buildings deserve the 
highest flights of the human mind 
to complete them. In a night club 


J. S. Bach is out of place. Similarly, 
I think Miro is out of place in a 
bar in Cincinnati. His painting 
does not elevate the place (Who 
wants an elevated bar?), but the 
place does reduce the work of this 
subtle and poetic man. On the 
other hand, Saul Steinberg’s won- 
derful satires are just right. 

Do not think I mean the artist 
and architect should scorn build- 
ings except those that deal with the 
highest aims of man. Insofar as 
they form part of man’s environ- 
ment they are important, for it is 
true that we make the buildings 
and the buildings make us. Let us 
then have each building good in its 
way and not allow gilding to be 
taken for gold, nor use gold where 
brass should serve. 


+ 


I have used “painter” and "sculp- 
tor" here in a general sense. The 
artists I have in mind are not neces- 
sarily bound to paint or clay. They 
may use textures, colors, forms, 
light, sound, and those may be 
mobile or static, alive as a flower 
or dead as a stone. The material 
and method will depend on the 
special character of the structure— 
whatever is needed to "carry it 
higher in its own realm." 

I have also used "building" in a 
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general sense. Let us not restrict 
it to a single edifice but include the 
street, the cityscape. If our cities 
are saved from becoming parking 
lots and highways, then will we not 
have places for fountains and 
sculpture to satisfy the urban eye? 
Will not the neon light, that mar- 
vellous toy which has become a 
nightmare, find the artist who will 


use it to make streets gay instead 
of garish? 

A building may be completed by 
the structure itself, by a texture, a 
color, a bath of light, of water, a 
poem inscribed on a wall, the land- 
scape arts, or by what is conven- 
tionally understood as painting or 
sculpture. The real criterion is its 
appropriateness. 


Large Offices from Small 
By John R. Fugard 


An address before the Chicago Chapter, Nov. 1, 1951 


I HAVE JUST COME from the 
Gulf State Regional Meeting 
at Memphis. Over 400 architects, 
wives and friends were registered. 
The exhibit had over a hundred 
entries and the spirit and enthus- 
iasm of those men of the South, 
and particularly those from the 
Deep South, was infectious and in- 
spiring. I find that those men are 
most enthusiastic supporters of The 
Institute and the principles for 
which it stands. 

Since our country has been thrust 
into its position of leadership in 
the world, it becomes true as in all 
leadership, a mighty obligation ac- 
companies that leadership, which 
in our case has required that we try 
to preserve peace in the world. 
This, in turn, requires a prepared- 


ness against the eventualities of 
war, such a preparedness that its 
cost in money and manpower has 
not before been seen in the world. 
In order that we may be able to 
prepare for that great conflict, 
which we pray may never come, it 
is necessary that our civilian econ- 
omy be preserved, and that in turn, 
means our American way of life. 
From all reports, I learn that 
the economy of our future may de- 
pend upon the outcome of the pres- 
ent talks in Korea. If a cessation 
of hostilities there may be agreed 
upon, it would seem that the con- 
struction industry may be allowed 
to proceed much as in the imme- 
diate past, perhaps hampered by 
restrictions and shortages of mate- 
rials and pretty well bogged down 
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by red tape, but the industry might 
be able to cripple along. 

On the other hand, however, if 
the Korean talks are not successful 
in arranging an armistice, and the 
armistice leading to a settlement 
of the conflict, then we may an- 
ticipate an all-out effort of a clean- 
up by our forces in Korea—and an 
even more pessimistic view is that 
this clean-up may lead directly into 
World War III. 

Of course, we must realize that 
in such an event, the entire Build- 
ing Industry, including our profes- 
sion, will be devoted to the war 
effort, and it is with that thought 
in mind that I address you today. 

What we know best, we gain 
from experience, and the experi- 
ence of the past ten years has 
led me to believe that the best way 
for the profession as a whole to 
serve the government is through 
the formation of joint enterprises, 
or partnerships of firms or indi- 
viduals. 

There are about 9,000 architects 
who are members of the Institute. 
Ninety-five percent of those mem- 
bers are employees or members of 
firmswith less than 7 men employed 
in their offices. We are small busi- 
ness, although the construction in- 
dustry, next to agriculture, is the 
largest business of our land. But 


architects are a small part of the 
industry, although the officials of 
The Institute are fast becoming the 
leading factor in those relation- 
ships of the industry having to do 
with the war effort. 

I believe the architects can best 
serve the requirements of govern- 
ment by the formation, among 
themselves, of organizations capa- 
ble of efficiently and competently 
executing the required professional 
services, 


Let me illustrate through per- 
sonal experience. Just ten years ago, 
the fall of 1941, preparedness for 
war was in the making. Construc- 
tion for Army and Navy was being 
programmed. Civilian construction 
was getting thin, and the time and 
events made it appropriate to con- 
sider the type of organization which 
might be put together to best serve 
the requirements of government. 
So the following types of firms were 
called into conference on the sub- 
ject: 

First—a general practitioner. 

Second—a firm of industrial ar- 

chitects and engineers. 

Third—a firm of mechanical 

engineers with general prac- 
tice including power-house 
work, 

Fourth—a firm of civil engineers 
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skilled in structural and earth 
work. 

Later on—a firm experienced in 
the profession of hydraulic 
engineering—water-front con- 
struction—was added. 

The firms selected were chosen 
not on account of the size of or- 
ganization, for I doubt if any of 
the firms employed a dozen men 
each, but for their professional skill, 
their reputation for integrity, and 
particularly their proven ability to 
collaborate with other architects 
and engineers. 

This organization was a part- 
nership—a partnership of firms and 
individuals. The legal reguire- 
ments were complied with and a 
substantial bank account was 
opened. A brochure was prepared 
for presentation to the armed serv- 
ices. This brochure set forth the 
education and experience Баск- 
ground of the principals. It gave 
an organizational chart setting 
forth the names of the various de- 
partment heads with their assisting 
architects, engineers and drafts- 
men. The brochure illustrated by 
photographs and description the 
principal works of each firm. These 
brochures were presented to every 
department of government which 
was involved in war-time construc- 
tion. 


The result was contracts with 
Army and Navy, and later with 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Veterans Administration. The 
contracts included — cantonment 
camps, an ammunition plant, three 
air-field installations and a long 
series of Navy contracts extending 
from Indiana to the islands of the 
Pacific and Alaska. When World 
War II was over, contracts were 
made with the Defense Plant 
Corporation for appraisal work and 
something like 50 contracts of this 
kind were completed. Later, work 
for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was executed, two large hos- 
pitals were designed for the Vet- 
erans Administration, and one 
power house and generating plant 
costing several millions was de- 
signed. 

This firm has been in operation 
for ten years, and while there have 
been some changes in personnel, 
the basic organization exists today, 
ready to serve our country when 
called upon. 

The whole answer to the prob- 
lem is organization, administration 
of that organization, and the ability 
of its members to collaborate with 
the others. Architects are by nature, 
individualists, but in an effort of 
the type I am trying to describe, 


individualism is entirely out of 
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place and must be subordinated to 
the administration of organization. 

It should be noted that, speaking 
in general terms, the work for ar- 
chitects and engineers is not primar- 
ily design but rather the execution 
into working documents from 
schematics which are the result of 
advance planning by the Armed 
Services. The basic planning, or 
master planning, is generally done 
by the Armed Services in advance 
of Congressional approval and ap- 
propriation. When appropriations 
have been made and allocations 
given to the various branches of 
the Armed Services, then orders 
are issued for the execution 
of the drawings. In some in- 
stances the Bureaus of the Serv- 
ices can produce the drawings, but 
in time of emergency, such as the 
present, the great bulk of that 
work must be handled by the inde- 
pendent architects and engineers, 
sometimes working in collaboration 
with contractors, other times work- 
ing as practitioners. 

The work must of necessity, be 
done at top speed, and time allo- 
cated for the production of work- 
ing documents cut to the abso- 
lute limit. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
dividual architect and engineer, 
perhaps this work may not seem de- 


sirable; on account of its compli- 
cations, the speed involved, and the 
rather tiresome negotiations to con- 
sumate a contract. Here the ele- 
ment of patriotic duty enters the 
picture, and the question of degree 
or amount of duty must be settled 
by the individual as his conscience 
or financial position may dictate. 

In anticipation of possible emer- 
gency when the entire building in- 
dustry will be absorbed in the de- 
fense effort, the officers of The 
Institute have been told by officials 
of the Department of Defense that 
they would look with favor on the 
joining together of small firms to 
form organizations capable of 
handling large contracts. 

However, a deep obligation must 
accompany this—and that obliga- 
tion is to serve well and faithfully, 
to give to the defense effort every 
skill and ability possessed by the 
profession, to administer the work 
is a businesslike and efficient man- 
ner, to the end that our country 
may be well served and our pro- 
fession honored by those who have 
served it. 

Perhaps what I have said is con- 
fusing to you. If so, it reminds me 
of the confusion of the Vice Presi- 
dent of The Institute a few days 
ago. While he was away from his 
office, his secretary took a call from 
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Mr. Brown requesting that the 
У. Р. call him. Upon receiving this 
information, but not knowing Mr. 
Brown, Ken Wischmeyer called 
the number and was informed that 
it was the Internal Revenue office, 
and that Mr. Brown would pres- 
ently answer the phone. While 
waiting Ken Wischmeyer had a 
few very bad moments in which his 
mind was in utmost confusion, 
searching his conscience. When 
Mr. Brown answered the phone, he 


stated that he was Chairman of the 
Church Building Committee— and 
would Mr. Wischmeyer please call 
on him in reference to being the 
architect! 

And so, your confusion may 
gradually disappear when you 
calmly think over the possibilities 
of service which I have tried to 
bring out, and the way those possi- 
bilities were solved by the ten-year 
experience of one Chicago organi- 


zation, 


They Say: 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


(In The New Yorker for July 12, 
1952, replying to a question about 
the Guggenheim Museum) 


Something like the chambered 
nautilus. I tried to convey the 
quiet of the unbroken wave. The 
Museum will have the aspect of a 
little temple in a park. You'll see 
the favorite art of Mr. Guggen- 
heim for the first time in its own 
atmosphere, instead of in a static 
building. The plans are with the 
city’s Department of Housing and 
Buildings. The Department has 
been entirely cooperative, and I 
hope that construction can begin 
this fall. I have built 617 build- 
ings, but the Guggenheim Museum 
is the only opportunity I have had 
to do anything in your New York 


City. It’s going to cause a com- 
motion on the Avenue, now devoted 
to ham-and-eggs, sexual activity, 
and the snore. 


W. W. Townsend 


(In a speech before the Managers’ 
Conference sponsored by Pennsyl- 
vania Savings and Loan League, 
June 18, 1952) 

Compare today’s economy with 
an automobile powered by an over- 
sized motor. The driver’s foot on 
the accelerator is down about two 
inches; the motor is turning over 
rather lazily but is generating 
more power than was the case in 
1929. If that foot should go to 
the floor it would take the economy 
through a brick wall. If, on the 
other hand and for any reason, it 
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should come off the accelerator en- 
tirely, the motor could stall in spite 
of the fact that it is in good me- 
chanical condition and the tank full 
of gas. 

The point to be remembered, and 
the point, apparently, which the 
planners in Washington do not 
take into consideration, is the 
simple fact that that foot is not 
their foot. It is the public’s foot, 
and as long as men retain the right 
to think and to decide for them- 
selves, what happens to that foot 
will be completely in the control 
of the people themselves. And 
what happens to our economy as a 
result of the movement of that foot 
is beyond the control of the plan- 
ners, despite their protestations and 
intentions to the contrary. 


S. G. Hibben 


PRESIDENT, ILLUMINATING 
NEERING SOCIETY 


(In his annual report before the 
Conference of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.) 


It is a red flag of warning to 
note that one school child out of 
six cannot naturally see well 
enough to learn properly and that, 
more or less as a result of faulty 
vision, our school children suffer 
some 85,000 eye mishaps a year. 
It is challenging to note that more 


ENGI- 


than 20% of the young men of 
this nation called for military duty 
cannot, without “eye crutches,” see 
well enough to fire a rifle, or read 
an instrument, or to observe a night 
signal! 


Douglas Haskell 


(In "The Future of the Young Ar- 
chitect,” in the Spring 1952 student 
publication of the School of De- 
муп, North Carolina State Col- 
ege) 


Architecture is the art of pro- 
ducing or qualifying human sur- 
roundings to create a human set- 
ting. Any human surroundings. 
This means that architecture 
neither begins or ends with build- 
ing. Architecture is not something 
that happens to building—it's 
something that happens to man’s en- 
vironment regarded as human sur- 
roundings. Increasingly our sur- 
roundings are found to be indivis- 
ible in their effect. 


Winston Weisman and 
Seymour Fogel 


(In “Architecture and Modern 
Art, College Art Journal, бит- 
mer, 1952) 


Happily for the cause of integra- 
tion, there are some architects to- 
day who believe art and architec- 
ture can become an indivisible en- 
tity. These men do not mistake 
the rich diversity of contemporary 
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art for confusion or indecision on 
the part of the artist; but realize 
that this diversity is the result of 
his inventive powers operating in a 
varied and complex civilization. 
What seems to be needed now is, 
first of all, a respect and knowl- 
edge on the part of artist and archi- 
tect alike of each other’s area of 
creative activity; second, a mutual 
confidence in each other’s ability 
and the courage toexperiment freely ; 
third, a meeting of minds at the 
very inception of a project to bring 
about a real unity of creative think- 
ing; and fourth, but certainly not 
the last in importance, an en- 
lightened patron who would en- 
courage and promote integration 
by his willingness to carry the costs 
involved in the interests of a 
greater result. 


Sir Oliver Franks 


(In his address at the re-opening 
of Woodlawn Plantation by the 
National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation) 


The preservation of a house, a 
monument, an historic view or an 
ancient road ensures that each 
succeeding generation will have the 
privilege of keeping in contact 
with the experiences and achieve- 
ments of past generations: not the 
ashes of the past but the flame that 
endures and passes from generation 


to generation, the flame of a living 
tradition. 


Lewis Mumford 


(In “Art and Technics,” Columbia 
University Press) 


Man truly lives only to the ex- 
tent that he transforms and creates 
out of the raw materials of life a 
world whose meanings and values 
outlast his original experience and 
transcend its limitations. 


A. Graham Henderson, F.RI.B.A. 


(In an address before the British 
Architects’ Conference, Edinburgh, 
June 26, 1952) 


We all know that there has been 
a gradual change in the opportuni- 
ties for employment available for 
architects. Where fifty years ago 
members of the profession were al- 
most wholly in private practice, 
today at least 50% are employed 
on a salaried basis either by the 
Government, by local authorities, 
or in some cases by large business 
concerns. The change was gradual 
up to the beginning of the second 
world war and for many reasons 
inevitable and desirable. Since that 
war terminated the private client 
has largely disappeared, owing to 
causes with which we are all too 
familiar. This has inevitably 
made the prospects for the architect 


in private practice more precarious 
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and particularly the prospects of 
young men who wish to start in 
practice for themselves. Today it 
is true that a considerable volume 
of public work is being carried out 
by architects in private practice, 
and I think it is fair to say that 


we all recognize that this is desir- 
able and in fact necessary if the 
independent status of our profes- 
sion is to be maintained. What 
concerns us is how such changed 
conditions for our members may 
affect the unity of our profession. 


Calendar 


October 1-3: Great Lakes District 
Seminar and Convention of the Archi- 
tects Society of Ohio, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October 2-4: Convention of New 
York State Association of Architects, 
Olympic Auditorium, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 

October 3-5: Meeting of the North- 
west Regional Council, Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

October 9-11: Central States Confer- 
ence, А.І.А., Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 9-11: Convention of Cali- 
fornia Council of Architects and 
Sierra-Nevada Regional Conference, 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

October 14-17: Annual Conference, 
National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 19-25: VIII Congreso Pan- 
americano de Arquitectos, Mexico City. 

October 24-25: Gulf States Regional 
Council, Jefferson Davis Hotel (some 
meetings at Whitley Hotel), Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

October 27-29: Semi-annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors, А.І.А., 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 

October 29-31: Convention of Texas 


Society of Architects, А.І.А., Hotel 
Cortez, El Paso, Tex. 

November 7-8: Regional Conference, 
North Central States District, А.І.А., 
Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul, Minn. 

November 14-15: Annual meeting of 
National Council for Historic Sites and 
Buildings and National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 18-19: Building Research 
Advisory Board conference on “Hous- 
ing and Building in Hot-Humid and 
Hot-Dry Climates.” Advance registra- 
tion forms available from Building 
Research Advisory Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
D. C. 

January 26-29: Annual meeting of 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, and International 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Ill. 

March 23-April 4: York Course on 
Protection and Repair of Ancient 
Buildings. Details from Secretary, 
York Civic Trust, St. Anthony’s Hall, 
Peaseholme Green, York, England. 

April 25-26: Annual Assembly of 
Royal Architectural Institute of 
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Canada, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

May 25-30: Eighth International 
Hospital Congress, Church House, 


Great Smith Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England. 

June 16-19: 85th Convention, А.І.А. 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME again offers a limited num- 
ber of fellowships for mature stu- 
dents and artists capable of doing 
independent work. These fellow- 
ships are open to citizens of the 
United States for one year, begin- 
ning October 1, 1953, with a pos- 
sibility of renewal. The architec- 
tural fellowship carries a stipend 
of $1,250 a year, transportation 
from New York to Rome and re- 
turn, studio space, free residence at 
the Academy, with an additional 
allowance for European travel. 
Applications and submissions of 
work, in the form prescribed, must 
be received at the Academy’s New 
York office before January 1, 1953. 


Further details from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

HARVARD UNİVERSİTY, in its 
Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture of the Graduate School of 
Design, offers to those eligible for 
admission as regular students a 
scholarship for the next academic 
year, beginning September 1953, 
with an income of $600 applicable 
to the tuition fee. Further infor- 
mation may be had from the Chair- 
man, Department of Landscape 
Architecture, Robinson Hall, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, 
Мазз., and such inquiries should be 
received before November 1, 1952. 


Scholarships and Fellowships Awarded 


BROOKLYN ARCHITECTS SCHOL- 
ARSHIP FOUNDATION announces 
the award of five $500 scholarships 
for 1952, to Miss Laurie Mutch- 
nik, Sidney Paul, Frank Eliseo, 
Alan L. Aaron, and Irving B. 
Elman. Mr. Elman will study ar- 
chitecture at М.І.Т. The other 


winners will matriculate in the De- 
partment of Architecture at Pratt 
Institute. 


University OF Пллмо1, De- 
partment of Architecture, an- 
nounces the award of the Hastings 
Graduate Fellowship in Architec- 
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ture for 1952-53 to Claes Johan 


Anders Mellin, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, with alternates, in the 
order named, Francisco Jose 


Morales de los Rios de Castro, of 
Lisbon, Portugal, and Man-Ball 
Leung, of Hong Kong, China. 


This new fellowship ($2,500) is 
awarded to an architectural gradu- 
ate with two years or more of 
practice in a foreign country, for 
the purpose of pursuing graduate 
architectural studies at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


News from the Educational Field 


University oF ILLINOIS, De- 
partments of Architecture and Me- 
chanical Engineering, offers for the 
first time this fall a short course in 
“Heating, Ventilating, and Air 
Conditioning," directed specifically 
to give the practising architect in- 
formation in a field where perhaps 
he is weakest. The course is to be 
given October 29, 30, 31, with a 
registration fee of $25, including 
the charge for a banquet and final 
luncheon. Further details avail- 
able from R. K. Newton, Supervi- 
sor, Engineering Extension, 715 
South Wright Street, Champaign, 
Ill. 

McCoy CoLLEGE of Johns Hop- 
kins University is offering a series 
of illustrated lectures and discus- 
sions on “The House: Its Plan- 
ning, Construction, and Financ- 
ing,” in cooperation with the Balti- 
more Chapter, А.І.А. The course 
of weekly lectures will extend 
from October 8 through Decem- 


ber 10 and is intended for indi- 
viduals planning to build or buy a 
home, as well as for builders, real- 
tors and architectural draftsmen. 
Further details may be had on 
application to McCoy College, 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 


Exhibition of French 
Drawings 

THERE WILL BE brought to this 
country, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, 150 draw- 
ings from the Louvre and other 
French museums and private col- 
lections, to be shown in five Amer- 
ican museums: National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 2-30; Cleveland Art Mu- 
seum, December 9-January 10; 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
January 18-February 16; Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 23-March 8; Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, New York, 
March 15-April 19. None of the 
drawings has been exhibited in the 
United States before, and no ex- 


Architects Read and Write 
Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


hibition in this country has ever 
shown the unbroken continuity of 
French master drawings from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE IN Your City? 


Ву THE HONORABLE Emory Н. NILES 


JUDGE OF THE SUPREME BENCH OF BALTIMORE CITY 
HONORARY MEMBER OF THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER, А.І.А. 


HERE Is NO Architectural Di- 

rectory of buildings in the 
United States. Whether such a 
work would be of value may be 
questioned, but hardly by the mem- 
bers of The Institute. To me it 
seems that such a work should 
exist primarily for the information 
of the profession, but secondarily 
for the benefit of citizens generally, 
of historians, of antiquarians, of 
visitors to our cities, and particu- 
larly of those who take an interest 
in architecture. 


The creation of such a directory 
over a period of time ought not 
to be a difficult problem. If any 
chapter of The Institute is suffici- 
ently interested, it could appoint a 
committee to work up its own re- 
gion. Initially, the committee could 
prepare a list of buildings, past and 
present, which are worthy of archi- 
tectural consideration. The mini- 


mum data for any building should 
include the date of construction, 
the name of the architect, dates of 
reconstruction, alteration or demo- 
lition, and any special information 
under the heading of “Remarks.” 

The choice of buildings should 
be left to each chapter. My idea 
is that all buildings—public, semi- 
public, and private—should be 
eligible, the only test being 
whether in the opinion of the local 
committee they have architectural 
qualities which make them inter- 
esting. There is no need for dic- 
tation from Washington. Whether 
the list should be long or short, and 
whether the remarks should be full 
or scanty, is a matter for each 
chapter. 

The lists of each region, i. e., 
the local directories, could be pub- 
lished in the JourNAL month by 
month as they are finished, At an 
appropriate time they would be 
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worked over, put together, and When completed, І believe that the 


printed as a general Architectural 
Directory of the United States. 


result would have been worth the 
effort. 


Wnar's New? 
By Jonn Lioyp Wricut, Del Mar, Calif. 


HE prime endeavor of many 

architects today is to produce 
something new; new art; new ef- 
fects. 

Alas! 

What is new to one is not neces- 
sarily new to another. 

I grew out of the Chicago archi- 
tectural group at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Certain forms 
became familiar to me: Later, 
study and travel through thirteen 
countries in Europe and in Japan 
widened my horizon. Had I 
stayed within the confines of Oak 
Park, Illinois, more would seem 
new to me today. Had I travelled 
more, seen more, studied more, 
less would now seem new to me. 
(Sounds more or less like “less is 
more,” but it is not.) 

Anything outside of our per- 
sonal horizon and experience is 
new to us, and anything within our 
personal horizon and experience is 
not new to us. 

But what of it? 

Is it of importance whether or 
not a thing appears mew—except 
for purpose of novelty? Architec- 
ture should not be a matter of 
novelty. 


Architecture is a profound mat- 
ter of beauty and utility. The cri- 
terion is: Is it good architecture? 

If the building is the skillful 
expression of a process founded 
upon true principles of construc- 
tion, orientation, nature of mate- 
rials, and uses for which it is built, 
it possesses beauty and utility. It 
makes no difference whether or 
not the forms seem new or iden- 
tical with forms that have ap- 
peared elsewhere. 


Of course, if forms with which 
we are familiar are imitated, then 
the creative process is set aside and 
all is to no good end. Change is 
then stifled and growth killed. 

It is not the forms of great ar- 
chitecture that make it live. It is 
the working of principle in the 
work that gives it life for all time. 
The Chicago group at the end of 
the nineteenth century was prac- 
tising in a particularly backward 
architectural world. The newness 
of their forms was the natural re- 
sult of so few architects in the 
world at that time who used archi- 
tectural principle and gave due 
recognition to the development of 
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new materials and new human ас- 
tivities and aspirations. Credit goes 
to them for staying on their feet. 
But the brightness of their light is 
the dullness of our own light. 

If any building is in harmony 


with its purpose and site, is a true 
expression of principle as to mate- 
rials and process, it will live in its 
own right regardless of the appear- 
ance of its forms. If it is not, it is 
dead though its forms appear new. 


DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE 
By “HUBERTUS Junius” 


HARLES Harris WHITAKER'S 
posthumous article in the 
May JOURNAL presents the inter- 
esting paradox of a fellow of an 
art older than recorded time, 
searching for words to define his 
art. 
If this seems strange, ask the 
next ten architects you meet for a 
definition of Architecture. If you 
get less than ten different answers, 
suspect collusion. 
It would seem time that someone 
made an issue of this matter. 


I hereby submit, and am pre- 
pared to defend the following defi- 
nition of Architecture, written by 
Sir Henry Wotton, provost of 
Eton College, who died 116 years 
before Dr. Johnson compiled his 
“Dictionary.” Paraphrasing Sir 
Henry: 


“Architecture is the Art of 


Building with strength, commodity 
and delight.” 


Find me a better one if you can. 


The Editor’s Asides 


Tue Far Easr SOCIETY or AR- 
CHITECTS is a new professional or- 
ganization, launched, I understand, 
with the Japanese Institute of Ar- 
chitects as chief sponsor. The So- 
ciety’s first activity is the holding 
of a competition for the design of 
a seal, a suitable membership card 
and certificate, and a letterhead. 
The winner is to receive the Presi- 
dent’s Medal, an award that is to 


be given annually to the member 
rendering most exceptional service 
to the Society. But who designed 
the President’s Medal? 


CORNELL'S ALUMNI ARCHITECTS 
are a live group. Ninety of them 
got together for lunch at the New 
York Convention in the Cornell 
Club. Too much alive to be con- 
tent with the mere assembling of 
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good fellows, they passed a resolu- 
tion calling on the University to 
adopt a fresh and modern type of 
architecture for the buildings to 
be added to the Cornell campus. 
Moreover, the group scheduled a 
meeting at Seattle next June, pre- 
sumably to learn what had hap- 
pened to their resolution, and per- 
haps to pass a stronger one. 


THERE WAS A DAY, not far dis- 
tant, when an owner considered it 
something of an honor to have his 
architect sign the building. Many 
of us know of cases where the 
owner particularly requested this 
public acknowledgment of what 
was considered a masterpiece— 
Guy Lowell’s clock tower for 
Brown University and Milton 
Medary’s Singing Tower at Lake 
Wales in Florida come readily to 
mind. Time’s account of Houston’s 
police headquarters and jail tell a 
different story—the city council is 
withholding $25,000 of Kenneth 
Franzheim’s fee because he had put 
his own name on the outside of the 
building but had credited the coun- 
cilmen on the usual bronze plaque 
inside. 


Tue SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER recently finished its first 
26 weeks of TV activity and will 


resume in January for another 26 
weeks. In the Sunday-evening half- 
hour show, the audience was taken 
into outstanding homes of the re- 
gion, where a master of ceremonies, 
Institute member C. M. Deasy, dis- 
cussed the house with the architect 
who had designed it, and some- 
times with the owners. Sounds like 
a natural for a chapter’s public re- 
lations committee, but doubtless 
there were plenty of things to learn 
in the technique. Perhaps we can 
persuade those responsible for this 
success to tell in the JOURNAL their 
trial-and-error experiences. 


MANKIND owes a great debt to 
the dog. The latter’s sufferings 
through vivisection and less har- 
rowing researches by the medical 
profession have made life better 
and longer for man. Now there has 
come about a chance to reverse the 
procedure. High-altitude aviators, 
when the supply of oxygen fails, 
feel a strong exhilaration and then 
lapse quickly into unconsciousness. 
The A.S.P.C.A. has profited by 
this knowledge in building their 
first euthanasia chamber. Walker 
& Poor had the interesting job of 
designing it in connection with the 
Society’s New York Hospital. The 
animal is wheeled into the lighted 
chamber in a slat box, the chamber 
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is tightly closed, the vacuum ef- 
- fected, and the animal loses con- 
sciousness in less than thirty sec- 
onds, with no sign of distress or 
pain. 


THE CUSTOM OF SENDING A 
CONTRIBUTION to some favorite 
charity, in place of short-lived 
flowers for the funeral services of 
a departed friend, is being widely 
established. The idea has been 
adapted to the memorializing of 
architect members of The Institute 
by making a token contribution to 
the work of this national organiza- 
tion of the profession. In such 
cases, now coming before The In- 


stitute in slowly growing number, 
prompt and fitting acknowledge- 
ment is made to the donor and to 
the family of the person so honored. 
The practice has much to commend 
it to the attention of Institute 
members. 


Ох THE PRINCETON UNIVER- 
siry CAMPUS, we аге told by Co- 
lumbia University Press, the ap- 
proaches to the new laboratory for 
architectural experimentation are 
marked by a directional sign whose 
most prominent feature, in large 
red capitals, is the word DANGER. 
Jean Labatut appreciates, appar- 
ently, the potentialities of ideas. 


Necrology 


According to notices received at The Octagon 
between June 1, 1952 and September 10, 1952 


CARMICHAEL, DANIEL А. 
Columbus, Ohio 

CHRISTIAN, ARTHUR HENRY 
Jackson, Miss. 

CRANE, CHARLES HOWARD 
London, England 

Dary, Іво A. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Hissen, Тномаз E. 
Arlington, Va. 

Joannes, Francis Y., F.A.1A. 
Pine Orchard, Conn. 

KEHOE, CHRISTOPHER М. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lams, WILLIAM Р., F.A.LA, 
New York, N. Y. 
MERCHANT, ALEXANDER 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
RANKIN, JOHN HALL, F.A.LA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SANFORD, TRENT ELWOOD 
Evanston, Ill. 
TAYLOR, К. E. LEE, F.A.LA. 
Baltimore, Md. 
WALKER, A. STEWART 
New York, N. Y. 
WATKIN, WILLIAM WARD, F.A.LA. 
Houston, Texas 
WiLLIAMS, ELWOOD 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Program for ЗО million new Americans 


ISTEN to the voices of 30 million new Americans. 
They are answering the pessimists who say we 
are threatened with depression because we 

can't keep our farms and factories busy 

Let these pessimists read the future in the census 
returns. There is a tremendous upsurge in our popu- 
lation. Last year nearly 4 million babies were born 
By 1960 we shall total 170 million реоріе- 30 mil- 
lion more than when war ended in 1945. This adds 
to our domestic market more people than there are 
in Canada and Australia combined. 

Providing for these 30 million new Americans can 
keep our production machinery going at capacity. 
They call for new hospitals, schools and churches. 
Larger families need bigger houses to replace post- 
war houses that are too small now More and bigger 
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families need improved home equipment and more 
new automobiles. In short, to maintain and improve 
living standards for our children, we must work 
harder than ever before. To supply the needs of our 
1960 population, including adequate national de- 
fense, it is estimated that the productivity of the in- 
dividual worker must increase at least 30%, with 
additional investment of over 200 billion dollars in 
capital facilities. 

There should be no room in this picture for de- 
pression. But we must have economy in government, 
elimination of waste and extravagance and a reduc: 
tion of taxes and public debt. If we encourage pri- 
vate incentive, thrift and investment, we can bring 
about the greatest advance in health, wealth and 
happiness that America has ever known 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


К 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES . CONDUIT . 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS . WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE . COKE TIN PLATE . RODS . 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 


SHEETS . PLATES. 


Architectural Concrete 


is equally adaptable to the clean-cut modern design of The Temple of Music in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., (shown above) or to classic, Renaissance or Romanesque. Architectural 
concrete produces beautiful and enduring structures of any size, style or design when 
the simple and time-tested principles of quality concrete construction are followed, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


Hi, Service 
for Architects 


and their 


Specifiers 


HILLYARD 


| 
L 


Wherever your job, there’s a Hillyard floor expert 
nearby. Hillyard puts this nationwide Maintaincer 
organization on your staff not your payroll. Each 
Maintaineer works with a full line of specialized floor 
treatment products. Can offer labor-saving ideas to 
better meet production schedules . . . will act as your 
job captain on floor treatment without charge. WRITE 
for the name of the Hillyard expert near you. 


© ...on your staff 


not your payroll 
St. Joseph, 


М FREE A. А А. treating specifications Missouri 
© for every type of floor. 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


The SANISTAND Urinal 


... Offers women greater convenience 
and sanitation in rest rooms 


ITH the introduction of the new tank 
W Lus of the Sanistand fixture—for in- 
stallation where direct pressure valves cannot 
be used—this women's urinal now meets in- 
stallation requirements of any rest room. 

All three models of the Sanistand are con- 
structed entirely of genuine vitreous china. 
They feature slanted rim, extended lip, and 
convenient 18-inch height to discourage mis- 
use and keep rest rooms neater, more attrac- 
tive. These fixtures have efficient siphon vortex 
flushing action with jet which empties bowl 
contents quickly at one flush. All are suitable 
for modernization work. 

For more information, send for a copy of 
Better Rest Room Guide. American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. 
AI-102, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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AMÉRICAN-STANDARO - AMERICAN BLOWER . CHURCH SEATS . DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS . ROSS HEATER . TONAWANDA IRON 


PLUMBING AND 
DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 


Designed By A Plumber 
For The Plumbing Trade 


No. 186-D 
SEDIMENT DRAINS 
No. 809 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANOUTS 


No. 1200 
SERIES 


FLOOR AND SHOWER ORAINS 


No. 135 


URINAL DRAINS 


No. 108-W 
BACKWATER FLOOR DRAINS 


No. 109 


BASEMENT FLOOD CONTROL 


No. 1508 


GREASE INTERCEPTORS 
No. 1148 


ROOF DRAINS 


Send For Latest Boosey Catalog 


NORMAN BOOSEY MFG. CO. 


Division American Skein & Foundry Company 


420 NORTH LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


Three years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 


Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers ; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year's 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 


Offer No. 1—$47.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$27.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$19.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Al 


SECTION THEO PARAPET WALL 


) FEDERAL 


DAN 


EAN M ENTRANEE TRIM 


ARCHITECTS 
Gander, Gander and Gander 7, 7 
ander. Gonder and Gonder | West End Federal Savings 


Panzieri-Henderson, Inc. М ry 
MARBLE CONTRACTOR | and Loan Association 111; 


D. A, Lanzetta Marble Co. 


Marble veneer treatment for the main wall, with 
heavier construction in the parapet are here combined for an effect 
that is both substantial чы economical. Polished Vermont Verde 
Antique provides a base course of pleasing contrast with main wall; 
it also is resistant to discoloration from the sidewalk. The beautiful 
veining of Standard White Danby gives distinction to the entire 
front of the building. 


COLOR + CHARACTER . PERMANENCE . LOW MAINTENANCE 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 


Hi 
VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY . PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branch Offices 
Boston * Chicago • Cleveland • Dallas • Houston * Philadelphia * Los Angeles • New York е San Francisco 
In Canada: Ontario Marble Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario and Toronto, Ontario 
Brooks Marble & Tile Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


The Handbook of 
Architectural Practice 


Revised 1951 Edition 
Prepared under the direction of У/иллдм STANLEY PARKER, Е.А.І.А. 


“The architect, by expressing his ideas in forms and words of exact 
contractual significance, by controlling machinery for their embodiment, 
by giving just decisions between conflicting interests, by bearing himself 
as worthy of his high calling, gives to his art the status of a profession. 
It is with that aspect of the architect’s work, professional practice and 
its servant, business administration, that this Handbook is concerned.” 


The Board of Directors of The Institute reviewed and approved the 
Handbook prior to its publication, and found it to be a comprehensive 
exposition of the best in modern architectural practice, apart from design. 


The Handbook is commended by the Board to the seasoned architect, 
to the draftsman, the office manager, and the architectural student—and 
to him who prepares for the examination of state registration boards. 


Fifty-two chapters make up the book, under the following Part headings: 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS THE LETTING or Contracts 
Tue ARCHITECT AND THE Tue Execution OF THE WORK 
OWNER THE ARCHITECT AND THE LAW 
Tue OFFICE ОРЕ!сЕ RECORDS or COMPLETED 
Surveys, PRELIMINARY STUDIES WORK 
AND ESTIMATES, WorKING THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICA- ARCHITECTS AND 11$ Docu- 
TIONS MENTS 


Size, 876 x 11, 222 pages, bound in heavy durable paper, with gold stamping— 
convenient for use in the library, office or drafting-room. Price $4 per copy, 
postage prepaid. 
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drafting-boards, 


architects 
today are creating 


the America of 


TOMORROW 


To meet their high 


standards, Kawneer offers 
the widest variety of 
precision-made architectural 


products in the industry. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 


STORE FRONT METALS • METAL ENTRANCES * ALUMINUM FACING MATERIALS 
ALL-ALUMINUM FLUSH DOORS е ALUMINUM ROLL-TYPE AWNINGS + BOXES, HOODS 


Another Chance for 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Acceptance Speech 


Mr. Wright’s speech at the Houston Con- 
vention, in accepting the Gold Medal of 
The Institute, was phonographically re- 
corded. It requires about 40 minutes for 
delivery, and fills both sides of four 12” 


disc records. 


Profiting by our experience with the Ma- 
ginnis records, which too often were broken 
in transit, these Wright records are un- 
breakable vinylite. The set of four can be 
sold at $8, carriage postpaid. Charge 
accounts cannot be opened; remittance is 
required with order—payable to THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

This is the third successive processing from 
the master records. Demand invariably has 
always caught up with and then exceeded 


supply. 
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to save time 
and trouble 


specify 
"MODERNFOLD" 


doors 


Г. 1 23111 Menepeitan Life uses 
Save Time because Modern- | à сёра анна 
fold"—and only “Modern- | b for 3500 families in new 
fold"—can furnish a folding [E Sağman o чыршы 
door for any opening you de- 

sign. "Modernfold's" broad 
line includes doors for stand- 
ard openings, as well as 
curved, sound insulated, elec- 
trically or mechanically oper- 


ated doors for special 
closures. In Conade: Modernfold Doors, 
1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 


Save Trouble: With clients... 

because no other folding door the doors that fold 

is as strong, as attractive, as V like an accordion 
easy to operate. With contrac- аў О) 
tors... because you save them ff 

money on labor and material 
costs. "Modernfold" doors are 
quick and easy to install— 
complete and ready for use. 
Write for full information. 


Sold and 
Serviced Nationally 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


by NEW CASTLE 


COPYRIGHTED NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, 191 
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ELEVATORING 
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$5,500 А САВ, о 
EACH YEAR o o 
o 
> HANDLES 
е 6 е HEAVY 
р занава ш BUILDING 
EROS CN. TRAFFIC 
Simplified Car 
Operating Panel 


BETTER ELEVATORING IS THE BUSINESS OF OTIS 
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